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“Ike” at Abilene 

Dwight D. Eisenhower delivered his long-awaited 
June 4 address in his boyhood home town of Abilene, 
Kansas (pop. ca. 7,000) under trying circumstances. 
As the millions who watched TV at 7 P.M., EDT, saw 
clearly, it was a rainy and blowy Wednesday. Beyond 
that handicap, the speaker was unquestionably “on the 
spot.” Until the previous Sunday he had been winding 
up his affairs as commander of the NATO forces in 
Europe and visiting the capitals of the member nations 
to say goodbye. This Review hardly need express its 
admiration and appreciation of the very great, perhaps 
historic, achievement of General Eisenhower's 18- 
month tour of duty in NATO. We have watched and 
tried to report every arduous step in the build-up 
of Western defenses under his magnificent leader- 
ship. After returning by plane on Sunday, June 1, the 
General was absorbed in a round of official confer- 
ences with the President and other national leaders. 
Then he resigned from the Army, voluntarily forfeiting 
his military salary and allowances ($19,541 annually). 
The hour of his reluctant plunge into the maelstrom 
of the Presidential contest had struck. His hope of 
a “clear call” to which he could respond without hav- 
ing sought it had been frustrated. Senator Taft’s bid 
for the nomination, indeed, reached a climax, in the 
form of separate TV and radio broadcasts, the very 
day “Ike” landed. Their respective delegate-strengths 
on June 4 (excluding South Dakota’s primary on that 
date, in which Mr. Taft, at the moment of writing, has 
an extremely slender lead) stood at 420-387, accord- 
ing to AP, in Taft’s favor. The General therefore had 
suddenly to make the big switch from soldier to 
political candidate—and make it all the way. 


... general, but forceful 

The Abilene address was undoubtedly very general 
in the positions the candidate took on specific issues. 
He condemned antagonisms between economic groups, 
the continued loss in value of the dollar, the concentra- 
tion of political power in Washington, the rapid expan- 
sion of the Federal bureaucracy and resultant oppres- 
sive taxes and unbalanced budgets. It was a forceful 
call for a new spirit under new leadership. 


John Dewey meets “the Absolute” 

On the first of June, at the age of ninety-two, John 
Dewey died of pneumonia in his Fifth Avenue home. 
After a prolonged lifetime spent in scaring his vast 
reading public away from the “tyranny of absolutes,” 
we hope he had abundant reason to praise the love- 
ableness of the Divine Absolute he apparently did not 
know on this earth. On Mr. Dewey’s ninetieth birth- 
day James A. McWilliams, S.J., of St. Louis Univer- 
sity wrote a very well-balanced article on him for 
America (10/15/49). Despite his pernicious pragma- 
tism in philosophy and his one-sided exaltation of 
“freedom” and “doing” in educational theory, Dewey 
made some valuable contributions to the American— 
and indeed, to the world’s—educational practices. Pope 
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Pius XII in Humani Generis (1950) suggested that 
“whatever new truth the sincere human mind is able 
to find” should be freed from error and incorporated 
into our heritage of Christian truth. Dewey was, as 
Father McWilliams noted, “kindly and courteous.” We 
cannot judge his sincerity. The people of America 
made John Dewey the “secularist saint” he was. It is 
up to them—including all of us—to take the gloss off 
his pearly phrases and see what atoms of truth they 
might still contain. 


Would Mindszenty be barred? 

Cardinal Mindszenty could not emigrate to the 
United States if the McCarran-Walter immigration bill 
became law. That point was made by Senators Moody 
(D., Mich.) and Humphrey (D., Minn.) during Sen- 
ate discussion of Sec. 212(a),(10) on May 15. Mr. 
McCarran would exclude aliens who have been con- 
victed of two or more nonpolitical offenses for which 
the aggregate sentence was more than five years, re- 
gardless of whether they involved moral turpitude (the 
old restriction). Senator Moody contended that the 
new provision would exclude aliens convicted of non- 
political offenses trumped up by Communist kangaroo 
courts. Senator Humphrey observed that if Cardinal 
Mindszenty should happen to escape 

. . . he would still have to have his immigration 

papers based on the Hungarian quota; but be- 

cause he would have two offenses carrying jail 
sentences of five years or more, jail sentences 
imposed by a Communist court in a rigged judi- 
cial process, he could not come into the United 


States. We would thus deny ourselves the privilege 
of having that great clerical statesman in our 


midst. 

This provision, according to Senator Moody, would 
“place in the hands of Communist kangaroo courts the 
power to bar anybody from entering the United States 
of America.” This section is only one of a score of 
reasons why President Truman is expected to veto the 
McCarran bill. The Michigan Catholic, official Detroit 
archdiocesan weekly, congratulated Senator Moody 
and called on its readers tu oppose the McCarran- 
Walter Bill. We invite our readers to join them in 
urging President Truman to veto what the Michigan 
Catholic calls “a measure not in keeping with sound 
Christian principles.” 
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Marriages widen the market 

Alert businessmen are doing some homework on a 
‘census report recently released by the Department of 
‘Commerce. The report shows that young people are 
marrying younger today than ever before. For girls 
the median age at marriage is now 20.4 years. For 
men it’s 22.6. ( All figures are for first marriages.) This 
trend toward early marriages, probably set by GI’s 
during the war and encouraged by postwar prosperity, 
means good news to business. Everything else being 
equal, the higher the percentage of married people in 
a society, the bigger the market: for homes, house fur- 
nishings, baby carriages, diapers and a host of other 
things. In explaining the high levels of production and 
sales since the war, economists have perhaps not ade- 
quately emphasized the change in the nation’s mar- 
rying habits. It has been tremendous. Between 1940 
and 1951, the gain in married people over 14 far out- 
stripped the gain in population. In 1940, there were 
60.2 million married people. In 1951 the figure reached 
75.4 million, a gain of 25 per cent. Last year there 
were 7 million more women 14 years old and over 
than in 1940, but 3 million fewer single ones. For the 
businessman the only bearish aspect in the picture was 
the drop in family size. In 1940 the size of the average 
family was 3.8 persons. Today it is 3.5. That reflects, 
no doubt, at least in part, the drop in farm population. 
Of the 44.5 million households in 1951, only 6 million 
were farm households. 


If you ride, you listen 

The question of broadcasting music and commer- 
cials in public transportation vehicles, first mooted in 
this Review on January 14, 1950 (p. 428 and pp. 435- 
36) was settled by the U. S. Supreme Court on May 
26 by a 7-1 verdict in favor of the radio and transpor- 
tation companies and against the “captive audiences.” 
Justice William O. Douglas was the single dissenter. 
Justice Felix Frankfurter disqualified himself on the 
ground that, being a constant user of public trans- 
portation, his feelings were “so strongly engaged” that 
he felt he should take no part in the decision. The case 
came before the Supreme Court on appeal by the 
Capital Transit Company of Washington, D. C., from 
an adverse verdict by the D. C. Court of Appeals 
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(Am. 6/16/51, p. 281; 8/18/51, p. 476). The court, 
through Justice Harold H. Burton, held that the broad- 
casts did not violate the freedom-of-speech guaran- 
tees of the First Amendment or the right of privacy 
guaranteed by the Fifth; they did not interfere (so the 
Court, silente J. Frankfurter, thought) with the con- 
versations of passengers or the “rights of communica- 
tion constitutionally protected in public places.” The 
Fifth Amendment does not guarantee to a bus passen- 
ger a privacy substantially equal to the privacy of his 
home. In his dissent, Justice Douglas stressed that “the 
street-car audience is a captive audience ... My protest 
is against the invasion of his privacy over and beyond 
the risks of travel.” The case now goes to the court of 
public opinion. Where advertising is concerned, the 
public is paying the piper; if sufficiently annoyed, it 
may call off the tune. 


Waning Center in Italy 

Final returns on the local elections in South Italy 
confirm the judgment expressed here last week. The 
results, though disappointing, offer no basis for im- 
mediate apprehension. In fact, so far as the municipali- 
ties and provincial councils go, the Center coalition 
won a triumph of sorts. In 11 contests for municipal 
councils of regional capitals, it had a majority or plu- 
rality in seven. It was victorious in 18 out of 32 provin- 
cial capitals, 4 of which were formerly in Communist 
hands. All told, it captured 1,355 municipalities, for 
a net gain of 246. In the popular vote, however, the 
Center fell considerably behind its 1948 showing. The 
big loser was the Christian Democratic party. If the 
vote cast last year in local elections in the North is 
included, the CDU dropped 2.85 million votes, nearly 
half of which went to the Monarchists and neo- 
Fascists. On the other hand, the Communists and Left- 
wing Socialists have small cause for rejoicing. Though 
they did manage to boost their popular vote 7 per 
cent over 1948, their dreaded opponents on the extreme 
right (the Monarchists and neo-Fascists) increased 
their vote 124 per cent. Perhaps that explains the 
ardent post-election bid of the Left-wing Socialists to 
join the center coalition. Since Nenni, the leader of 
this group, refuses to break his alliance with the Com- 
munists and insists, as the price of unity, that Italy 
abandon NATO, the Christian Democrats will cer- 
tainly rebuff him. Despite the Center’s loss of popular 
support, there now is little likelihood that either the 
Left or Right will win power in the 1953 general elec- 
tion. The danger is rather that the Center may fail tc 
gain an absolute majority and have to depend on shift- 
ing alliances to rule. The political shakiness of France 
would then be duplicated in Italy. 


British diplomacy vs. European unity 

Anyone who disputes the supremacy of British di- 
plomacy should read the record of the fourth meeting 
of the Council of Europe’s Consultative Assembly in 
Strasbourg May 26-30. Many of the delegates of four- 
teen countries, plus the Saar, seemed in a mood to 
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support Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, who resigned 
the presidency last year because the Assembly shrank 
from federating Europe. M. Spaak observed that the 
European Defense Community Treaty, signed May 27, 
provided that the six-nation EDC Assembly begin to 
study the framing of a federal or confederal constitu- 
tion. Because that Assembly would comprise the same 
membership as that governing the Schuman coal-steel 
pool, he proposed that the Schuman Plan Assembly be 
asked to start the federalization study. Enter British 
Foreign Secretary Eden. Evidently anticipating M. 
Spaak’s move, he had proposed last March that the 
EDC, the coal-steel pool and other agencies be “in- 
tegrated into the Council of Europe,” in whose Coun- 
cil of Ministers, it should be noted, Britain enjoys a 
veto. The London Economist for May 31 was frank to 
admit that Mr. Eden’s proposals were “purposely 
vague.” The Daily Telegraph of the same date sug- 
gested that “their real object is perhaps to enable 
Britain to take some initiative in the formation and 
running of the various European authorities which are 
now being set up.” Why Britain should attempt, via 
the Council of Europe, to run agencies she refuses to 
join, eludes us. Yet the Assembly, beguiled by Mr. 
Eden’s “purposely vague” offer of cooperation, repu- 
diated M. Spaak. It named a committee “to work 
toward framing a political authority” subject, of course, 
to veto in the Council of Ministers. Britain’s diplomacy 
triumphed, but the Assembly’s prestige took a tumble. 


The CP in Japan 

Communist-led rioting again broke out in Japan on 
May 81. Though four cities were involved in the dem- 
onstrations—Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka and Kobe—the 
riots did not reach the level of the May Day fighting. 
In all about 8,000 Japanese took part. Yet they caused 
disturbances far out of proportion to their numbers. 
The rioters gave a preview of what could happen in 
Japan if a violent left wing were to capture enough 
power. As it is, the Japanese Communist party, for all 
practical purposes, has been driven underground since 
the elections of 1949, when the Reds polled a popular 
vote of almost 3 million. The day after the elections 
General MacArthur ordered a purge of the members 
of the CP’s Central Committee. They have since been 
barred from public office, from writing and speaking 
on political questions and from attempts to influence 
those who hold the office from which they have been 
barred. The conservative Government would have 
gone further on several occasions than the Occupation 
authorities and have outlawed the party as a political 
movement. Now that the Government’s hands cre free, 
it may take action. Such violent demonstrations as 
occurred last month certainly provide the excuse to 
enact the controversial Anti-Subversive Activities Bill. 
This legislation would allow the Government to out- 
law, without recourse to the Diet, any organization 
whose acts threaten the public peace. On the other 
hand, popular reaction to the riots would indicate that 
violence is not what the Japanese people want from 


any party. If left to themselves, therefore, the Reds 
may defeat their own purposes. The party today is 
much weaker than it was in 1949. 


New Ukrainian seminary 

A major step in the development of the Ukrainian 
Catholic rite in the United States was the solemn dedi- 
cation on May 31 of the new St. Josaphat’s major 
seminary in Washington, D. C. The Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, presided at the 
blessing and at the solemn Slavo-Byzantine Liturgy 
which followed. In his sermon the Apostolic Delegate 
expressed his joy at participating in rites which the 
Holy See has always been most solicitous to safeguard 
and foster. “Divine Providence,” he declared, “has 
entrusted to you of the Oriental Rites a great apostolic 
mission.” He urged the Ukrainian people of America 
to a faithful observance of their rite as a means of 
facilitating the return of the Orthodox in the United 
States to the center of unity: “Oh, how we wish that in 
union with us there might be those almost two million 
Christians whom unhappy circumstances separate from 
this unity!” Archbishop Cicognani appealed for a 
greater interest in the Oriental apostolate on the part 
of all Catholics. The Chair of Unity Octave and the 
religious orders which have _ instituted oriental 
branches are promoting this work. “Let the fruit of 
this ‘Oriental Day’ be a decisive resolve to take part 
in this apostolate with fervent prayer, with study, with 
all charity, and even with material and moral assis- 
tance.” Our Ukrainian Catholic people and priests, 
under the zealous leadership of their bishop, Most 
Rev. Constantine Bohachevsky, have erected a splendid 
monument to their faith at the Catholic University 
in Washington. May it fully realize the hopes that 
our Holy Father has placed in it. 


Gide and Moravia on the Index 

Within a week, the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office put the works (opera omnia) of two prominent 
authors on the Index of Forbidden Books. This means 
that they may not be read, possessed or transferred by 
Catholics without permission granted for a serious 
reason. André Gide, French novelist, had won the 
Nobel prize in 1947. The Congregation adverts to his 
fame in saying that “the gifts he possesses, both of 
intelligence and rich poetry, render the condemna- 
tion all the more painful, but also all the more neces- 
sary.” The reasons for the condemnation are his “taste 
for profanation carried as far as blasphemy,” which 
fills his pages “with bitter negations of Christ as well 
as with vice and ugly references to Catholics.” This 
judgment echoes a statement made by the French 
poet Paul Claudel in 1947: “Gide has given a horrible 
example of cowardice and weakness . . . He is a 
poisoner, I say it advisedly. How many letters haven't 
I received from young sinners. You will always find 
Gide at the beginning of their progress toward evil.” 
The other author, less gifted but perhaps more widely 
read, is Alberto Moravia, author of (among others) 
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A Woman of Rome and the forthcoming The Fancy 
Dress Party. His books are condemned for lascivious- 
ness and obscenity. When told of the condemnation he 
is reported to have said, “I’m in good company,” and 
remarked that Benedetto Croce, Gabriele D’Annunzio 
and Luigi Pirandello, three of Italy’s famous authors, 
are among the company he keeps. Mr. Moravia is not 
only a condemned author; he is also a rather ill-in- 
formed one. Croce and D’Annunzio are on the Index; 
Pirandello, according to the latest authority (Red- 
mond Burke, What Is the Index?) is not. 


Catholic schools in Puerto Rico 


In the space below appears a summary of the issues 
facing Congress as it decides whether or not to approve 
the new Puerto Rican constitution. Dr. Paul S. Leitz 
of Loyola University, Chicago, who writes on Latin- 
American affairs for this Review, believes that Con- 
gress should approve the new constitution. On May 
28, the House, by a voice vote, did so—but with two 
important reservations. It required the deletion in toto 
of Art. II, Section 20, which “recognizes the existence 
of” broad social and economic human rights, such as 
have caused so much trouble in the UN Human Rights 
Covenant. It also required revision of Section 5 so as 
to make it clear that, in that predominantly Catholic 
country, parochial schools could be operated. NC 


News Service for May 27 reported Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, clis.rman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insu: +r Affairs, as voicing his committee’s 
similar objection to Section 5, on the score that “no 
private nongovernmental elementary schools would be 
permitted whenever the government of Puerto Rico 
erected facilities sufficient to take care of all elemen- 
tary school children.” Section 5 reads as follows: 


. .. There shall be a system of free and wholly 
nonsectarian public education. Instruction in the 
elementary and secondary schools shall be free 
and shall be compulsory in the elementary schools 
to the extent permitted by the facilities of the 
state. No public property or public funds shall 
be used for the support of schools or educational 
institutions other ion those of the state... 
(emphasis added). 


On the face of it, the italicized sentence merely means 
that the state will not compel attendance at school 
where there are no state schools to attend. Our in- 
formation is that this is all Puerto Rico intended to 
say, but that it is ready to spell out the right of 
nonpublic schools to exist. Both houses of Congress 
are to be congratulated for getting P. R. to make this 
right explicit. The difficulty about Section 20 could be 
obviated by modeling it on Article 45 of the Constitu- 
tion of Ireland, which deals with “principles of social 
policy.” 





PUERTO RICAN CONSTITUTION 

On May 13 the U. S. House of Representatives took 
its first look at the new constitution for Puerto Rico 
and decided to hold it up (cf. “Puerto Rico: Operation 
Bootstrap,” by Paul P. Harbrecht, Am. 12/9/50). Joint 
congressional approval is necessary before the docu- 
ment becomes operative. The charge by Republicans 
Halleck and Curtis, supported by others, was that the 
constitution contains social guarantees in its bill of 
rights which are not in conformity with the U. S. 
Constitution and which may lead to a totalitarian 
form of government. 

The provisions of Section 20 were singled out on 
the ground that they were essentially guarantees that 
the island government would provide the benefits 
enumerated. These include the right to free elementary 
and secondary education, to obtain work, to an ad- 
equate standard of living, especially to food, housing, 
clothing and medical care. There is also a labor code 
of rights such as minimum salary and an eight-hour 
day. These, according to the House critics, go far 
beyond our own bill of rights and may not be guaran- 
teed, therefore, in American dependencies. 

This criticism fails properly to take into account the 
fact that the Puerto Rican constitution is the result of 
several years of work to provide the islanders with a 
better formula for their life within the orbit of U. S. 
authority. Governor Muiioz Marin heads a party on 
the island which believes that complete independence 
for Puerto Rico would be economically fatal because 
it would cut off the principal market, the United States, 
which is now tariff-free for Puerto Rican goods. State- 
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hood seems undesirable too, because of deep cultural 
differences between Americans and Puerto Ricans. For 
example, only after bitter debate was the American 
formula of secular public education accepted, with no 
government subsidy for denominational schools. The 
vast majority of Puerto Ricans are Catholics. 

The proposed constitution would therefore make 
Puerto Rico not a new State but a Free Associated 
Commonwealth. The status indicated by this grandiose 
title somewhat increases local control over internal 
affairs but keeps foreign policy in U. S. hands. 

The document as it now stands has been ratified by 
an island convention, 88 to 3, and by a popular refer- 
endum in which almost 375,000 approved and only 
about 83,000 voted against. It cannot be disputed 
that the constitution has popular support in Puerto 
Rico. Moreover, the sections recently under fire in the 
U. S. House of Representatives quite obviously rep- 
resent the deep-seated convictions and aspirations of 
an exploited and poverty-stricken people. There is out- 
right destitution for thousands of families living in 
slums like El Fanguito (“The Slough”). Agricultural 
workers producing the chief exportable wealth of the 
island (sugar, tobacco and coffee) are employed dur- 
ing a season of about four to five months out of each 
year. Wages are miserably low. The present govern- 
ment is making efforts to remedy the situation by 
developing new industries through tax exemptions and 
other concessions. Obviously, the thing for us to do is 
to accept the reasonable decision of the people of 
Puerto Rico and give them their constitution without 
delay. Paut S. Lietz 
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It used to be said, between Wilson and Roosevelt, that 
the Democrats could always be counted on to defeat 
themselves in Presidential elections without any help 
from the outside. Outcomes through 1920-1924-1928 
bore out this saying. Intra-party strife over personali- 
ties or policies, and sometimes both, accounted for this 
result. In all three campaigns the national decision 
was already made as we now know, by the end of the 
party conventions. 

Also, it was probably a sheer historical coincidence 
that the woes of the Democrats in the twenties came 
at the same time that conventions began to be sent out 
on radio. This observer vividly remembers listening 
in, on a fearfully constructed ear-set radio, to a broad- 
cast from KDKA in Pittsburgh to the 1920 Democratic 
Convention in San Francisco. At the end, he was con- 
vinced the Democrats were through. 

Few heard that broadcast, perhaps, and so it prob- 
ably had no influence on the result. The issue was de- 
cided by a combination of the League of Nations, 
renewed isolation and James M. Cox, an amiable 
political nonentity (a certain Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was his Vice-Presidential fellow-candidate ). 

Now, however, we have instantaneous radio and 
television coverage, and that may make a difference. 
But what difference, this observer has not been able 
to ascertain in Washington. The very night of the 
alleged “steal” by Taft supporters of delegates in 
Texas, against a 3-1 majority of Eisenhower votes, 
radio and press hammered away at the “visits” of all 
elected delegates to the Republican national conven- 
tion to see Eisenhower in Abilene, New York or 
Denver, all expenses to be paid by the General's or- 
ganizations. Presumably, according to Detroit gossip, 
these are to be financed by some automobile compa- 
nies, though not all, since at least one company is for 
Taft. 

The logic of all this is hard to see. Presumably Taft 
has interviewed all the uninstructed delegates. But he 
did not ask them to come to him; he went around to 
see them. It may come to the question of who spent 
the most money in the process. 

The point of all this is not money, but political 
stupidity. Senator Taft may gain the 38 Texas dele- 
gates. But even if with their help he wins the nomina- 
tion, he cannot hope to win Texas in the election. 
Eisenhower may lose the election, if not the nomina- 
tion, if it develops that he has “bribed,” the 150 or so 
uninstructed delegates, by his invitations to visit him. 

The Democrats also have their stupidities, but of a 
different kind. Nobody really knows what their multi- 
farious candidates stand for. This vagueness may cost 
them the election. But that is another story. 

WiLFrp Parsons 


Fides Publishers Association, 21 West Superior St., 
Chicago 10, Ill., has issued Catholics Speak on Race 
Relations, a pamphlet edited by Rev. Daniel Cantwell, 
chaplain of the Catholic Labor Alliance and the In- 
terracial Council of Chicago. The pamphlet presents, 
under topical headings, statements of scores of impor- 
tant Catholics on the subject of interracial justice. Bulk 
orders of 50 sell at 14 cents each, with reductions for 
larger orders. 

p> The Boston Pilot for May 31 listed the wide variety 
of opportunities to follow a religious vocation in the 
Archdiocese of Boston. The list includes two seminaries 
for the diocesan clergy, one school for delayed voca- 
tions, 27 minor and major seminaries and scholasticates 
of religious orders, 15 novitiates or houses of first appli- 
cation for women, 88 orders of priests or brothers, 68 
communities of women, ranging from the ancient, 
strictly cloistered convents of Carmelites, Poor Clares 
and Trappistines down to the most modern social- 
service groups. 

B June 2, in New York City, died Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edward R. Moore, 58, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, old- 
est parish church in the Archdiocese of New York. 
Monsignor Moore, author of Roman Collar and The 
Case Against Birth Control, was noted for his civic 
and religious activities. 

p> The American Guild of Organists will hold its bi- 
ennial national convention in San Francisco, Calif., 
June 30-July 4. The guild, which is the largest single 
musical organization in the world, has many Catholic 
members and holds special Catholic Choir Master ex- 
aminations. National headquarters are at 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

& Very Rev. Wilfrid J. Dufault, A.A., of Spencer, 
Mass., was named Superior General of the Augustin- 
ians of the Assumption (Assumptionist Fathers) by 
a recent General Chapter meeting of the order in 
Rome. Fr. Dufault, the first American to be elevated 
to the post, has served as Provincial of the Assump- 
tionist North American Province for the past six years. 
B On June | a new retreat house was opened at the 
103-year-old Trappist Monastery of Our Lady of Geth- 
semani, Ky. Designed by a Trappist monk, the build- 
ing will accommodate about 100 retreatants. The old 
retreat house will be used as extra dormitory space 
for the monks of the community, which now has 250 
members. 

p> An unusual art exhibit was held in the Chancery 
Office of the Archdiocese of New York, 451 Madison 
Ave., New York City, May 30-June 1. It was the Fourth 
Annual Exhibition of Original Oil Paintings by mem- 
bers of religious orders of women in the metropolitan 
area. Portrait and still-life paintings were presented 
by 19 Sisters. R. V. L. 
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Winning elections 
v. winning the world 


The degree to which this nation’s leaders in Wash- 
ington have allowed themselves to be distracted by 
politics is alarming. Tensions between the Soviet and 
free worlds are mounting this summer. Why, then, 
are we dropping our guard by slashing defense appro- 
priations? This summer may spell the beginning of the 
real showdown between East and West. 


Soviet RETALIATION FOR THE PACTS 


Quite a few people predicted, with a sort of mor- 
bid fascination, that Russia’s reaction to the signing 
of the peace contract with Western Germany and to 
that country’s inclusion in the European Defense Pact 
would be immediate and severe retaliation. The proph- 
ets, fortunately, have been somewhat disappointed. 

True, a three-mile-wide “dead zone” was at once 
clamped along the frontiers between Communist and 
Western Germany. Buildings were razed, lands plowed 
up and orders given that the East German police shoot 
on sight. A law was immediately passed forbidding 
Germans to travel or reside in East Germany without 
identity papers issued by the East German Govern- 
ment. This cooped up West Berliners in their section 
of the city and cordoned off West Germany from the 
East. 

Telephone communications between Berlin and 
West Germany, and between East and West zones of 
the country, were severed (to be later partly restored ). 
Road traffic was sporadically interfered with. But 
there was no immediate blockade of Berlin. Barges, 
trucks and trains are still carrying supplies into the 
city. 

The most ominous development has been the in- 
crease of the East German People’s Police. It will be 
doubled to 110,000 men by the end of this year and to 
300,000 by the end of 1953. This army, at the beck 
and call of the Kremlin, could be the powder keg of 
Europe as the West German forces begin to be formed 
under the Western Defense treaty. Recent Communist 
rioting in Paris and Tokyo and the uprisings of the 
Korean prisoners on Koje island prove that Stalin is 
able to turn violence on and off at will. If he chooses 
to turn it on in Germany, the fat will be in the fire. 

But will he turn it on? There is much evidence that 
he won't. First, the Kremlin does not yet trust the 
East Germans. Communist indoctrination has not yet 
taken hold with the people, save among some percent- 
age of the youth. Second, Russia still hopes that the 
German Socialists (plus dissenters in Chancellor 
Adenauer’s own coalition) will be able to defeat the 
ratification of the pacts. 

That defeat is a distinct possibility. There is also a 
good chance, however, that the very steps the Soviets 
are taking will convince the German Socialists that 
unification of Germany is now an impossibility. Real- 
ization of this truth may swing them to collaboration 
with Adenaue: and the West. 
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APATHY AT HOME 


All these alarums abroad have had relatively little 
effect here at home. The life-as-usual attitude, already 
noticeable before the election campaign started to 
warm up, seems more pronounced than ever. At the 
very time Stalin was setting off his latest displays of 
fifth-column fireworks, the U. S. Congress, despite 
sharp admonitions from President Truman, was merrily 
whacking away at appropriations for defense and 
foreign aid. Most newspapers applauded this “econ- 
omy, and if the people at large were concerned, they 
kept their fears well bottled up. Even bureaucrats in 
Washington seem pretty complacent. The sense of 
urgency has given way to something like apathy. 

For this reason Bernard Baruch’s loud cry of warn- 
ing was nicely timed. Testifying on May 28 before 
the Senate Preparedness subcommittee, which checks 
on the defense program, the aged financier bitterly 
attacked the Administration’s decision to “stretch out” 
the rearmament program from mid-1954 to mid-1955. 
In view of the existing peril, he thought it “reckless” 
not to stick to the original goals. He was also critical 
of the stress that has been placed on expanding facili- 
ties for arms production at the expense of the actual 
production of arms. “No aggressor,” he told the Sena- 
tors, “was ever stopped by blueprints.” 

If Mr. Baruch’s blast has relevance for the Adminis- 
tration, it has even greater point for Congress. Over 
the protests of the military establishment, President 
Truman did order the defense stretch-out. Though he 
may have done this partly from reasons of political 
expediency—to woo tax-weary voters and put them in 
a good humor by November 4—he was mostly 
motivated by political reality. The refusal of Congress 
to underwrite the original rearmament goals was 
widely advertised in advance. Mr. Truman was well 
aware of it. How justified he was in bowing to facts 
has been amply proved by recent events. For the past 
month Congress has been engaged in further stretch- 
ing out the already stretched-out program. Nor is there 
the slightest sign that Mr. Baruch’s warning has 
touched a responsive chord on Capitol Hill. Senate- 
House conferees, by agreeing to cut the foreign-aid 
bill from $7.9 to $6.4 billion on June 3, confirmed this 
observation. 

What can be done to revive our will to win the 
world? Is it quixotic to suggest that sober-minded 
Americans tell their leaders to stop fooling with the 
defense of the free world? If lower taxes mean more 
to us than freedom, we are dooming our way of life. 
The choice is before us. We cannot evade it. 
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High court voids 
steel seizure 


One clever New York columnist, reporting the oral 
arguments before the Supreme Court in the steel 
seizure case (Youngstown Co. v. Sawyer), predicted 
a full month ago the 6-3 decision of June 2 against 
the President. 

Justice Black’s majority opinion was characteristi- 
cally brief. He argued that the power the President 
claimed was authorized neither by any act of Con- 
gress nor by any provision in the Federal Constitution. 
Both the Selective Service Act of 1948 and the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 empower the President 
to seize personal and real property, but only under 
certain conditions. The Government had admitted that 
these conditions did not exist on April 8. Mr. Black 
further argued that Congress in 1947 had explicitly 
refused to adopt seizure as a method of settling labor 
disputes. 

As for the Constitution, the court found that neither 
as vested with “the executive power” nor as Chief 
Executive charged with enforcing existing laws nor 
as Commander in Chief did the President derive such 
power from our fundamental law. Seizure involved a 
“Presidential policy” amounting to “law making.” The 
Constitution, however, grants “all legislative powers” 
to Congress. (This latter argument strikes us as espe- 
cially weak. ) 

All alleged precedents were dismissed by Mr. Black, 
with hardly a nod. The court’s majority opinion con- 
sists, in fact, of a series of very broad judgments with 
next to no legal argumentation to prove them. 

Every one of the other five members of the majority 
(Justices Frankfurter, Douglas, Jackson, Burton and 
Clark) wrote individual concurring opinions. (Of the 
six majority Justices, two, Burton and Clark, are Tru- 
man appointees; the rest are Roosevelt’s. All have il- 
lustrated the independence of the Federal Judiciary. ) 
Their opinions raise the question whether a better 
presentation of the Government’s case might not have 
led to a different decision. 

Chief Justice Vinson’s dissenting opinion, concurred 
in by Justices Minton and Reed, seems more likely, in 
fact, to shape our future law. He took the offensive by 
arguing that the President had been charged by Con- 
gress with the duty of seeing that two important laws 
involved in this dispute were “faithfully executed.” 
One looked to the procurement of military equipment; 
the other, to the preservation of price stabilization. To 
execute them in the midst of the steel dispute Mr. 
Truman had two alternatives, both authorized by 
Congress. One was the Taft-Hartley Act; the other was 
the Wage Stabilization set-up. He chose the latter, 
which de facto accomplished everything the T-H 
method could have accomplished—and more. 

His method failed, just as the T-H method could 
have failed. Thereupon 


Faced with immediate national peril through 


stoppage in steel production on the one hand and 
faced with destruction of the wage and price 
legislative programs on the other, the President 
took temporary possession of the steel mills as 
the only course open to him consistent with his 
duty to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed ... 

The President’s action has thus far been effec- 
tive, not in settling the dispute, but in saving the 
various legislative programs at stake from destruc- 
tion until Congress could act in the matter. 


Steel is now shut down through the strike the Presi- 
dent succeeded in averting. The issue now rests with 
Congress, which has had since April § to act but has, 
up to the time this is written, failed to do so. 


The Eucharist and peace 


The thirty-fifth International Eucharistic Congress, 
which closed Pentecost Sunday in Barcelona, had as 
its theme “The Eucharist and Peace.” No one, surely, 
felt the urgency of that theme more deeply than did 
the Holy Father, who had presided, as Legate of Pope 
Pius XI, over the last Congress, in Budapest, Hungary, 
in the dark days of 1938. In the interval between, war 
has come and gone but peace has not returned. Far 
from it. 

So the Barcelona Congress devoted its lectures, its 
studies and, most of all, its prayers to peace. The 
intense week of adoration of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament was primarily and exclusively a religious 
demonstration; but it was not, and could not be, merely 
an exercise of individualistic, personal piety. Barcelona 
became for six days the beating heart of the Catholic 
world, and its pulsations went out to reach all mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. For those who do not know 
even an uneasy peace, for those who suffer active per- 
secution under Red fists, there were special inter- 
cessory prayers and a Solemn Pontifical Mass cele- 
brated by Cardinal Tedeschini, the Papal Legate. 

Peace also was the main theme of the address broad- 
cast to the Congress on Pentecost by His Holiness. 
Well aware of the intimate relationship between social 
justice and peace, the Pope praised the Congress for 
“the social objectives which it proposes and which are 
in such close accord with Our desires.” The social 
objectives of the Congress are profoundly Catholic, 
prompted by the key doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 
Our adoration of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 
should move us, by the very law of love which He 
demonstrates ineffably in the tabernacle, to lighten 
the burdens of poverty and social degradation that 
make the illusory promises of communism attractive 
to so many millions. 

Barcelona has a lesson for all of us. The peace of 
Christ, which is the only peace, will come to this 
troubled world only in the way He has determined. 
That is the way of love—and social justice. We can 
prove our love by our practice of social justice, to all 
men, everywhere, even when it means some privation 
for us. For peace is the work of justice. 
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Needed: a law for 
emergency strikes 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Tue HISTORIC DISPUTE in the steel industry 
gives added urgency to two proposals pending in 
Congress for dealing with emergency strikes. 

The first is a bill introduced by Rep. Howard W. 
Smith (D., Va.) and now in the hands of the House 
Armed Services Committee. Some hearings on it have 
already been held. On the other side of the Capitol, 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has heard witnesses on a bill pro- 
posed by Sen. Wayne Morse (R., Ore.), one of the 
nation’s leading authorities on labor-management 
relations. 

Ordinarily there would be little chance that either 
of these bills, introduced so late in the session, would 
become law. The urgency of the steel crisis, however, 
may lead Congress to cut a few corners in the na- 
tional interest. This could the more easily be done 
since many of the legislators are familiar with the 
problem. Over the past decade Congress has exhaus- 
tively probed emergency disputes and suggestions for 
coping with them on at least three separate occasions. 

In the course of World War II, Congress fashioned 
the so-called Smith-Connally Act, which, as a last 
resort, provided for Government seizure to keep pro- 
duction going. In 1947, in the course of recasting the 
nation’s basic labor-management law, it wrote into 
the Taft-Hartley Act special provisions for dealing 
with disputes which “imperil the national health or 
safety.” Two years later, when the Administration tried 
unsuccessfully to supplant the Taft-Hartley Act with 
the Thomas bill, the question of emergency strikes 
was again long and seriously examined. 

The Smith bill need delay us only briefly. An over- 
simplified approach to an exceedingly difficult and 
delicate issue, it proceeds on the legal fiction that 
when the union and employer involved in an emer- 
gency strike have reached final deadlock, they there- 
upon become bankrupt. Accordingly, all the proce- 
dures of the Taft-Hartley Act, including the eighty-day 
injunction, having been exhausted, the President would 
be empowered to petition a Federal Court to appoint 
receivers for both of them. 

The receivers would operate both the union and the 
enterprise until the emergency had ceased to exist. 
During this time no change would be made in wages 
or working conditions, and the original injunction 
against a strike would remain in force. The costs of 
the receivership would be shared equally by labor 
and management. Since the bill makes no mention of 
them, the profits earned during the receivership would 
presumably go to the “bankrupt” industry. Unless 
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The June 2 Supreme Court decision denying the Pres- 
ident power to seize the steel mills as a means to 
keep production going puts the steel strike on the 
doorstep of Congress. Fr. Masse, S.J., AMERICA’s in- 
dustrial-relations editor, discusses proposed legisla- 
tion dealing with industrial disputes that threaten the 
nation’s health and security. 


Congress has lost all sense of proportion, Representa- 
tive Smith’s proposal, so obviously loaded against 
workers, hasn’t a ghost of a chance. 

Senator Morse’s bill is much more worthy of serious 
attention. It is not a new bill, since it was first pro- 
posed during the 1947 deliberations which led to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It was introduced again in 1950, 
when Congress was excited over one of the periodical 
crises in John L. Lewis’ fractious relations with the 
coal industry. Before considering it, a brief recap of 
the Taft-Hartley approach to emergency disputes will 
give the reader a basis for comparison. 


TAFT-HARTLEY PROCEDURE 


In the case of a threatened or actual strike imperiling 
the national health or safety, the Taft-Hartley Act 
allows the President to appoint a board of inquiry. 
Within such time as he prescribes, the board is re- 
quired to make a report on the facts of the dispute, 
including a statement by each party of its position on 
the issues. This report, which must not include any 
recommendations, the President is obliged to make 
public. 

On receiving the report, the President is allowed, 
at his discretion, to petition a Federal court to enjoin 
a strike or lockout, and the court, notwithstanding the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, is given the power, if it finds 
an emergency truly exists, to grant the request. 

While the injunction remains in effect, the parties 
to the dispute, with the aid of Federal conciliators, are 
exhorted to make every effort to reach an agreement. 
At the end of sixty days, the original fact-finding board 
must report to the President on the status of the dis- 
pute. This report, which is also to be made public, will 
include the employer’s final offer to the union. 

Within the succeeding fifteen days, the National 
Labor Relations Board is directed to poll the employes 
on whether or not they wish to accept the employer’s 
last offer. The results of the balloting are to be certified 
within five days to the Attorney General. 

When this certification has been made, the Attorney 
General is directed to move the court to discharge the 
injunction. If the dispute remains unresolved, the 
President so reports to Congress, adding any recom- 
mendations he may see fit to make for dealing with 
the emergency. 


THE MorsE PROPOSAL 


On ascertaining that an emergency strike is threat- 
ened or is already in progress, the President is directed, 
in the Morse bill, to proclaim the emergency and call 
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on the parties to continue at work, or to resume work 
if a stoppage has already begun. He then appoints 
an “emergency board” to investigate the dispute and 
to make a report and recommend a settlement. This 
report must be made within thirty days. Any time 
during this period, the President may submit to Con- 
gress a statement of the case, together with recom- 
mendations for dealing with it. He must do so if the 
parties have not honored his request to continue pro- 
duction. In that event, too, the President may recom- 
mend that the Government seize and operate the 
enterprise. 

Should the President recommend seizure, he has 
the authority automatically unless within five days 
Congress adopts a resolution banning 
seizure or passes legislation aimed at set- 
tling the dispute. 

In the event of seizure, the following pro- 
cedures are to be followed: 

1. The emergency board and the Fed- 
eral Conciliation Service are to continue 
aiding the parties to settle their dispute. 

2. The agency operating the seized enter- 
prise may effect changes in wages and 
working conditions, but only in line with 
the recommendations of the emergency 
board or of Congress, should the latter 
act in the case. 

8. Government possession is to be ended after sixty 
days unless Congress extends the period of seizure. 

4. During the period of Government operation, 
union officials have a duty to see that the workers 
maintain uninterrupted production. 

5. The Government will pay all the operating ex- 
penses of the enterprise, make just compensation to 
the owners, reimburse itself for any expenses incurred 
and deposit all remaining receipts in the Treasury. 

6. The compensation due the owners will be deter- 
mined by a special board appointed by the President. 
In arriving at a fair figure, the board will consider 
such circumstances as the effect of a stoppage on the 
earnings of the enterprise, the willingness of the union 
and management to comply with the recommendations 
of the emergency board, the value of the enterprise 
to the owners if they had remained in possession dur- 
ing the period of Government operation. Unless ap- 
pealed to the U. S. Court of Claims within thirty days, 
the settlement handed down by the board will be final. 

In comparing the Morse procedure with that out- 
lined in the Taft-Hartley Act, three cardinal points 
ought to be kept in mind: 

1. Any scheme for dealing with emergency disputes 
should make as little use of the injunction as possible. 
The necessity for this instrument is doubtful, and its 
use is extremely repugnant to workers. Besides, it is 
frequently unfair to them. 

In this respect, most experts in labor relations would, 
I believe, hold that the Morse bill is superior to Taft- 
Hartley. Senator Morse makes no express provision for 





an injunction, although, in the event the workers do 
not accede to the President’s request to stay on the job, 
the threat of an injunction is implicit in his bill. Should 
the workers strike prior to Government seizure, the 
bill requires that the President report that fact to 
Congress. In that event Congress would plainly au- 
thorize the President to seek an injunction. If the 
workers strike during the period of Government oper- 
ation, the President has ample powers to seek an in- 
junction. In the United Mine Workers case, decided 
in 1947, the Supreme Court ruled that the restric- 
tions of the Norris-La Guardia Act do not apply to 
Uncle Sam. 

2. In dealing with crisis disputes, the Government 
should always aim at forcing a decision 
through collective bargaining. 

The method of seizure proposed by Sen- 
ator Morse is much more effectively devised 
to accomplish this than is the eighty-day 
injunction process of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the first place, the Morse fact-finding 
board, unlike the Taft-Hartley board, has 
the duty not only of reporting the facts in 
the case, but also of recommending a fair 
settlement. Such a recommendation brings 
the pressure of public opinion on the parties 
to reach an agreement. 

Furthermore, in Senator Morse’s type of 
seizure, the union cannot be sure that the Government 
will raise wages, or, if it does, how big the raise will 
be. Similarly, the employer cannot anticipate what 
compensation will eventually be awarded him. The 
uncertainty thus generated is a powerful incentive to 
both sides to make a deal. 

Finally, both labor and management are warned 
that what the Government does about wages and com- 
pensation partly depends on their willingness to coop- 
erate with the emergency board in reaching a fair 
agreement, as well as on the soundness of their re- 
spective cases. 

In sharp contrast with this procedure, the Taft- 
Hartley Act freezes the status quo for eighty days. If 
the employer stands pat, he knows all along what lies 
in store for him; so does the union, if it sticks to its 
position. Especially on the employer side is pressure 
lacking to reach an agreement. He has nothing to lose 
by stalling for the entire eighty days. In no way, there- 
fore, does the Taft-Hartley approach exert any effec- 
tive pressure on the parties in the dispute to bargain 
collectively. 

3. Finally, the method of dealing with emergency 
disputes should provide to the greatest extent possible 
for the intervention of Congress. 

In a democracy, all interference with the right to 
strike or lockout is dangerous, since it can easily lead 
to the loss of freedom on the part of both unions and 
employers. Prudence suggests that such interference 
should be as rare as possible and be subjected as fully 
as possible to the democratic process. By associating 
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Congress with the President from the beginning of 
the emergency, and offering it a chance to pass on the 
degree of the emergency, Senator Morse provides that 
safeguard. No similar protection exists in the Taft- 
Hartley approach, which gives Congress a role in the 
emergency only at the end of the eighty-day injunc- 
tion period. 

Though the Morse bill is, in this writer’s opinion, 
notably superior to the Taft-Hartley procedure, it is 
not, of course, a perfect solution. To the conflict be- 
tween the Government’s duty to protect the general 
welfare and the right of labor to strike and the right 
of management to use the lockout there is no perfect 
solution. The pity is that labor and management do 
not spare our democracy the embarrassment neces- 
sarily involved in industrial conflicts of this kind. This 
they could do by accepting voluntary arbitration. 
Until they have enough trust in one another to do this, 
something like the Morse bill, which neither of them 
likes, will be necessary. 


Films and “‘sacrilege’’ 





Robert C. Harinett 





Tue 9-0 DECISION of the U. S. Supreme Court 
on May 26 reversing the ban put on the Italian film 
The Miracle by New York State courts may have 
opened a Pandora’s box of legal questions. Within the 
limits of a short article, perhaps the best way to set 
forth the facts, issues and legal opinions is to enumer- 
ate various phases of the complexities involved. 


“THe MIRACLE’: Two VERSIONS 


1. What kind of film is The Miracle? The New York 
State Catholic Welfare Committee, in its brief as 
amicus curiae, summarized it somewhat as follows. 
It tells the story of a demented peasant girl who meets 
a bearded stranger. She takes him to be St. Joseph. He 
makes her drunk and seduces her. The actual seduc- 
tion is suggested by a blackout, which is accompanied 
by the “voice” and English subtitles making “shocking 
reference” to New Testament passages on the concep- 
tion of Our Lord. The girl believes conception has 
taken place miraculously and tells the townspeople 
this story. They stage a mock religious procession in 
her honor. She is dressed in clothes caricaturing the 
Blessed Virgin. The girl addresses her unborn child as 
“Blessed Son” and “My God.” The brief concludes that 
this is a “brutal mockery.” 

In his encyclopedic, judicious concurring opinion, 
Justice Frankfurter quoted in full a quite different 
summary by Bosley Crowther, New York Times film 
critic. The girl, after awakening from her wine-stupor 
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alone, meets an old priest who tells her she might 
really have met a saint. A young priest scoffs at the 
notion. When she learns that she is with child, she 
ascribes the grace to St. Joseph, “her favorite saint.” 
She refuses to do any menial work. Older women 
humor her but the young people mock her. (This 
summary does not mention the voice, etc. ) 

The first version implies that Robert Rosselini, di- 
rector of this forty-minute film, and Joseph Burstyn, 
owner of American rights, had a “blasphemous” and 
“sacrilegious” intent, and sees in the title, The Miracle, 
a “mockery.” The second regards the film simply as 
the portrayal of a tragic story about a demented girl 
goat-tender. Rosselini claimed that the “miracle” took 
place when the demented girl, upon giving birth to 
a son, regained her sanity. 

2. How did the film critics regard it? According to 
Justice Frankfurter’s resourceful canvass, the film was 
first shown at the Venice Film Festival in August, 1948. 
The director of the Festival said if it had been thought 
‘blasphemous” it would have been banned. L’Osserva- 
tore Romano’s film critic, as quoted, had reservations 
about the film. The Catholic Cinematographic Center 
termed it an “abominable profanation,” but did not 
ask the Italian Government to ban it. The Miracle, 
according to the Justice, was “freely shown through- 
out Italy, but was not a great success. Italian movie 
critics divided in opinion.” One Catholic critic praised 
it highly. Apparently it was not called “sacrilegious” 
in L’Osservatore. 

In New York, where The Miracle was exhibited for 
eight weeks, beginning with December 12, 1950, the 
critics were again divided. Some said “it leaves a very 
bad taste,” was “disturbingly unpleasant,” was 
“charged with the same overwrought hysteria that ran 
through Stromboli,” etc. Others rhapsodized over it. 
The trilogy of which it was a part won a film critics’ 
award as the best foreign-language film of 1950. 


BANNED IN NEw York 


3. Partly, no doubt, because the film was shown dur- 
ing the Christmas season of 1950, many New York 
Catholics and perhaps others found the film extremely 
offensive. The Legion of Decency labeled it “a sacri- 
legious and blasphemous mockery of Christian relig- 
ious truth.” On December 23, New York’s Commis- 
sioner of Licenses, Edward T. McCaffrey, ordered The 
Miracle withdrawn as “officially and personally blas- 
phemous.” A week later, after a New York Supreme 
Court judge had found that the Commissioner had 
exceeded his authority, the showing was renewed. On 
Sunday, January 7, 1951, Cardinal Spellman vigorously 
condemned the film. 

4. The Miracle had twice passed New York censor- 
ship, once without English subtitles and again with 
them. New York State law requires the director of the 
Motion Picture Division of the State Department of 
Education to license all films submitted for licensing 
“unless such film or a part thereof is obscene, inde- 
cent, immoral, inhuman, sacrilegious or is of such a 
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character that its exhibition would tend to corrupt 
morals or incite to crime.” 

In view of the controversy, the N. Y. State Board of 
Regents, who control the Department of Education, 
appointed a subcommittee of three members to view 
the film and review the action of their Motion Picture 
Division. On January 15, 1951, they returned a verdict 
of “sacrilegious.” A month later, after all the Regents 
had viewed the film, they revoked the licenses, saying 
that “the mockery or profaning of these beliefs that 
are sacred to any portion of our citizenship is abhor- 
rent to the laws of this great State.” The Appellate 
Division of the State’s judiciary upheld this finding. 
After viewing the film, the judges declared that the 
banning of any motion picture “that may fairly be 
deemed sacrilegious to the adherents of any religious 
group ...is directly related to public peace and order” 
and is not a denial of freedom of speech or religion. 
The N. Y. Court of Appeals, again after viewing the 
film, affirmed this order, with two dissents. 


SUPREME Court REVOKES BAN 


5. The U. S. Supreme Court, again after viewing 
The Miracle, has taken a completely opposite view. 
Justice Tom Clark, for the court, first reversed a 1915 
decision which held that films were mere amusement 
and hence did not enjoy the constitutional protections 
of free speech. Since the present court tends to go 
overboard in defending the “preferred freedoms,” no 
one quite knows where this reversal leaves State cen- 
sorship. It seems to be preserved “only in exceptional 
cases.” At any rate, the court takes a very dim view of 
all “previous censorship,” so we may be in for a spate 
of movies filmed to see how much producers—probably 
small producers—can now get away with. If they can 
get away with a lot, the big fellows may follow suit. 

As regards “sacrilegious,” Justice Clark declared: 
“.,.. the state has no legitimate interest in protecting 
any or all religions from points of view distasteful to 
them. . .” This may be true, but it does not touch the 
present case. “Points of view” hardly describes “sacri- 
lege.” Justice Frankfurter similarly misrepresented the 
case, to my mind. He took “sacrilegious” to be synony- 
mous with what “implied offense to the deep convic- 
tions of members of different sects.” Hundreds of 
movies have offended the “deep convictions” of Cath- 
olics, without their contending that such movies were 
“sacrilegious.” 

Justice Frankfurter somehow assembled an un- 
questionably impressive array of definitions of “sacri- 
lege,” from sources as varied as the Theodosian Code, 
St. Thomas’ Summa, Rev. Thomas Slater, S.J.’s Manual 
of Moral Theology and thirty-four dictionaries or edi- 
tions of dictionaries. It might well be that the defini- 
tion which suited New York judges was too jejune to 
serve as a statutory guide. Mr. Frankfurter called 
“sacrilegious” a “chameleon phrase.” 

One gets the feeling, nevertheless, that the same 
colorful expression might equally well be applied to 
dozens of terms the Supreme Court habitually inter- 
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prets and enforces: “liberty,” “unfair,” “reasonable,” 
“clear and present danger,” “interstate commerce,” 
“political” and so on endlessly. What are courts for, if 
not to build up, case by case, working definitions of 
“indefinite” terms? Incidentally, if a Catholic had been 
on the Supreme Court, he might have helped to keep 
the discussion closer to the real meaning of “sacrilege.” 
As it was, the justices strayed far afield. 

6. The trouble with the Supreme Court is that it is 
trying to “fly on one wing,” that of “liberty.” As Justice 
Jackson himself declared in the Terminiello case 
(Am. 6/11/49), the court is depriving States of au- 
thority to control “the battle of the streets.” The Paris 
theatre received two bomb threats while showing The 
Miracle. It was picketed. Once a really anti-Semitic 
or anti-Negro film appears, the court may see that it 
has handcuffed State and local governments. 


THE STATE AND RELIGION 


7. At first sight, the argument that the state should 
not act as “theological censor” seems airtight. But is 
it? The state must profess, protect and promote relig- 
ion, as our system, in general, does. “Laws,” as 
Montesquieu wrote, “should be in relation to .. . the 
religion of the inhabitants.” As Hamilton declared, a 
government should fit a people like a suit of clothes. 
In a pluralistic society such as ours, the accommoda- 
tion of laws to “the religion of the inhabitants” is a 
delicate business. The same is true of racial and a lot 
of other legal adjustments. Nevertheless, we must not 
jettison religion as part of the national heritage to be 
protected by our laws. Otherwise our legal system 
becomes a powerful means of further secularizing 
American culture. This is actually what is happening: 
the President declares religion essential to democracy, 
but the Judiciary plays neutral. 

§. Doesn’t the United States stand for anything in 
a religious sense? Doesn’t American law recognize, in 
any way at all, the religious meaning of American 
democracy? Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois has 
recently put the issue extremely well, in a statement 
published in the May 2 release of the Washington 
Pilgrimage: 

In these times comparisons are continually be- 
ing made between America and Russia. There are 
many points of contrast between them. There are 
differences in manufacturing capacity, in indus- 
trial potential, in standards of living, in literature 
and art, in military resources. But I would sa 
that the one supreme difference, dwarfing all 
others, is this: America and its leaders believe in 
God; the rulers of Russia have turned their backs 
upon God and deny His very existence. 

The Supreme Court, one must conclude, has just 
about emptied our law of respect for Almighty God. 
It upholds laws against “group libel,” but not laws pro- 
hibiting “sacrilegious” films. Are “groups” more sacred 
to us than the things of God? On this score, the court 
is eroding the very cornerstone of respect for both in- 
dividuals and groups. It had better modify its rather 
one-sided Burstyn verdict. 
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Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament 

The asphalt furrows we must walk are clogged and 
dead 

And bear no wheat to host the Christ, 

But we who wait Him on a work-day morning, 

Too gyved by progress to have view 

Of bronze stalks bending when the dawn blade cuts 

The pall of night that covers us like death 

Or feel the fresh wind rise and blow 

In sweetness down the fields all ripe with sun 


Are taught by your dear kindness in the day-dark 
chapels 

Lost in the glooms between our civic boasts 

The knowledge of its bending free and strong 

In fair fulfilment of its summer’s fruit, 

You, who were sky in which the dawn was lifted, 

You, who were wheat bending in Galilee 

Before the onrush of the wind of God, 

When He whose name is Love was pleased 

To take your flesh, our flesh, O holy Mother 

In His warm fingers and proclaim it Christ. 


Here on the thin thread of our desire, 

Golden as faith and stronger still than death, 

In the liturgical dawning of our Christ’s renewal 

We are made one with the wheat as the silk-clad 
sower 

Going in largesse down the furrows of communicants 

With restrained hand, scatters the wheaten seeds 

Of Christ our Life upon our waiting lips. 


Then as we rise, soft walking in the dimness 

To hide our shortened breath and suffused mind 

In some lost corner where a thin light flickers, 

The long road of our returning to the pew 

Where converse waits is sweetened with the thought 
Of you who bore Emmanuel, God with us, 

In flesh of our flesh assumed to God 

To be the cloak of all his manhood here. 


You, who are deaconess of preparations, 
Prepare us now for offering to God. 

With those strong hands that gave the host 
Of flesh to Christ to immolate in love, 
Raise up our spirits to confront our God; 
Engage our hearts with that silk maniple 
Of dedication; make ready to present 

The timid gifts we own; and place them on 
The golden paten of your glorious “yes” 
By which our creaturehood was given God. 


Then God, made father to each one of us 
By your blessed motherhood, will be benign 
And seeing these small huskings of our days 
Regard them not as chaff but graciously 
Infuse their dryness with a newer life, 
As Christ, the germ and grain of our desiring, 
Consumes our hearts and fills the barren ways 
With harvest of divine economies. 

MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY 
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Galilee 

The spring is Galilee. A sea absolves 

Brown shores of memory. Each rising lark 

Is hyssop for a spray of liquid song 
Blessing our ears. The eyes, awakened, mark 


Green footprints in the ridges of the fields 
Showing what lengths the Easter sun has stepped 
Over the seeded valleys and the hills. 

New grass is silver where a grey cloud wept 


Against the fruitful tomb. This resurrection 

Is mystery the vine and violet stressed 

After the sunrise hailed them in the garden 

With warm, strong fingers that had lately blessed 


A limbo of white loveliness. Believe 

The blossoming tree where nests the tranquil dove; 

The roses risen from old scars; believe 

The light that passes through locked doors is Love. 
SISTER AGNES 


For those who confound you 
Let Thomas doubt you 

And the sons of Thomas, 
Though wise men flout you, 
Son of God, I promise 


By the tongue of flame 

That roused the shadowed earth 
Heralding your name, 

Singing your virgin birth, 


By words of Matthew, Mark, 
By lips of Luke and John, 
To rend the day of dark 
Mine eyes have looked upon. 


Shall I ask other proof, 
Gospel, aye, or myth? 
Which makes the better roof 
For the Infant and His kith? 


Doubt measures time and space, 
Faith gathers light and love, 
And which shall I embrace 
And what is there to prove? 
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Since lesser men denied 
Christ’s death upon the tree 
What matters where You died 
Since men found Calvary 


And seized the Holy Rood 
Still flaming on the hill 

And carried the sacred wood 
Across the night until 


It lights the soul’s dim altar 
With tapers of new hope, 
And led the feet that falter 


Through grottoes of despair. 
Then who shall answer “NO” 
If You came here or there 
Since I believe it so. 


Faith is more than fact 

If, without flesh or bone 
There was in every act 
Some deed a God had done. 


Let Thomas show You 
By his wounded pride 
How he would know You, 





And the eyes of men who grope 


The Crucified. 


A. M. SuLLrvan 





“Functional” history? 





BACK DOOR TO WAR: The Roosevelt 
Foreign Policy 1933-1941 





By Charles Callan Tansill. Regnery. 
690p. $6.50 


Librarians should have a special label 
placed on the cover of Professor Tan- 
sill’s latest volume warning the reader 
that he is liable for all damage to the 
book while it is in his possession. It 
is one of those books that provoke 
readers to make many marginalia of 
violent dissent or warm approval. 

The temper and tone of this study 
of Hoover’s and Roosevelt’s conduct 
of foreign affairs during the depressing 
thirties, when four dictatorial, militar- 
istic, totalitarian nations (Japan, Italy, 
Germany, Russia) were allowed to 
dominate and control international 
politics, can be fairly indicated by the 
first sentence of the first chapter and 
a quotation near the end of the 
volume. 

The first sentence reads: “The main 
objective in American foreign policy 
since 1900 has been the preservation 
of the British Empire.” Near the end 
of the book (p. 629), Tansill ventures 
the opinion that the Far Eastern 
Military Tribunal brought the wrong 
persons to trial and that it “might be 
better if the tribunal had held its ses- 
sions in Washington.” He means that 
certain Americans were the war crim- 
inals, and the reader might well con- 
clude that Tansill thinks it would have 
been better if Japan had won the war, 
since Japanese victory was a prerequis- 
ite to a tribunal in Washington. 

Professor Tansill was not always of 
this opinion, and the publishers should 
have prefaced this volume with an 
excellent, well-documented article of 
his that appeared in Thought (March, 
1942) on U. S.-Japanese relations 
from 1854 to Pearl Harbor. I recom- 
mend it to all readers of this book and 


ask them to note the references to 
Japan’s long-range plan of imperialism, 
to Japanese brutality in Korea (1905) 
and to repeated violations of her in- 
ternational obligations. I ask them to 
underline the author’s conclusion: 


There could be no compromise 
with dictators who flouted all the 
rules that men had always lived 
by. It was idle to hope for con- 
tinued peaceful relations with 
Japan in view of her conduct 
since 1931 . . . The tragedy at 
Pearl Harbor had been rehearsed 
by Japan numberless times in her 
ruthless campaigns in China. 
Cruelty and heartless destruction 
had often been instruments of 
national policy as far as Japan 
had been concerned, and the at- 
tack upon Hawaii was only one 
item in a long catalogue of mur- 
der and useless slaughter. 





Professor Tansill tells a different 
story in this volume. Japan had been 
under constant attack from the State 
Department since 1913 (p. 81); Ja- 
pan’s grab of Chinese territory was a 
dictate of national security (p. 141); 
Stimson was a “notorious warhawk” 
(p. 595); the nonrecognition doctrine 
(somehow Hoover is completely dis- 
sociated from this doctrine although 
his was the ultimate responsibility) is 
the club that drove the Japanese to 
extremes; Japan made innumerable 





BOOKS 











friendly gestures but all were spurned; 
at the end Japan is tricked into a war. 
So frequently is the reader reminded 
of Japan’s friendly gestures that he is 
apt to forget what the price of the 
proffered friendship was: American 
approval of Japan’s empire plan (pp. 
133-134). The details of those plans 
will be found in a footnote on p. 159. 

Does the author’s prodigious re- 
search in the confidential files of the 
State Department account for the re- 
versal? I think not. The explanation 
will be found in Tansill’s “frame of 
reference,” a phrase made popular in 
historical circles by Charles A. Beard 
and associates, who substituted “func- 
tional” for objective history. One wrote 
about the past in order to direct the 
present, and hence the historian should 
readily admit to “controlling assump- 
tions.” 

The following make up Tansill’s 
“frame of reference”: the injustices of 
the Versailles Treaty could be reme- 
died only by force and hence Hitler’s 
aggressions were justified; if the ag- 
gressors had been appeased, there 
would have been no war; the United 
States had no obligation to challenge 
aggression against another nation; 
anyone concerned with an organized 
society of nations is a fatuous one- 
worlder. I wonder what the author’s 
reactions were to the statement of 
Pius XII in his 1948 Christmas mes- 
sage that any threat of isolated or 
collective aggression must be smoth- 
ered in its germinal state? 

Has Tansill conquered the tempta- 
tion to cut the documents to fit this 
frame? Let me cite two of his quotes 
from America. On Hitler’s occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland, this weekly is 
quoted as saying it was “hard to con- 
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demn the desire of the German people 
to hold the Rhineland as their own” 
(p. 315). Omitted from the quote are 
the qualifying words, “viewed in the 
abstract.” Omitted, too, is the heart 
of the editorial: “At the same time, 
even cherished hopes should be laid 
aside, when to work for their fulfil- 
ment may bring disaster.” AMERICA 
is again quoted in a section on reaction 
to F. D. R.’s quarantine speech 
against aggressors: “The people of the 
United States positively are opposed 
to foreign imbroglios” (p. 346). The 
reader gets the impression the weekly 
disagreed with the speech, whereas it 
was considered “a_ straightforward 
presentation of the principles of inter- 
national morality and justice . . . The 
President’s words reflect well the sen- 
timent of the people.” 

What is the author’s judgment on 
this quarantine speech? It was “really 
big talk in a high way.” F. D. R. was 
far more worried about party reverses 
at home than about Japanese move- 
ments in Manchuria; he had to divert 
public attention from the economic 
recession and Senator Black’s predica- 
ment. So the speech was “a big her- 
ring across a noisome trail” (pp. 342- 
345; 476-477). And his evaluation of 
public comment on the speech is in- 
teresting. “Newspapers of a one-world 
persuasion” supported it; fifteen pap- 
ers are mentioned. But “a large legion 
of newspapers” rejected the idea of 
economic sanctions; seven papers are 
mentioned. That a personal bias has 
influenced interpretation of this and 
many other events described in the 


volume, is a conclusion difficult to 
avoid. 

Yet Tansill’s researches, as I have 
said, have been prodigious and he has 
brought to light many important and 
interesting aspects of diplomacy and 
international politics of the post-Ver- 
sailles years. This book vividly under- 
scores the real tragedy of these years. 
The tragedy was this: faced with the 
existence of a totalitarian, atheistic 
power at the time of the treaty, the 
western democracies first permitted 
two other militaristic, totalitarian pow- 
ers (Japan, Germany under Hitler) 
to come to power and then strength- 
ened them by appeasement, until by 
1939, neither of the two could be de- 
feated without the aid of Russia. In 
that year Stalin found himself wooed 
by both sides and in a position to 
bargain for himself. And that he did. 

The only nation that could have pre- 
vented this tragedy was the United 
States, but she would not. And she 
would not, as Tansill has so well said 
on another occasion, because “Amer- 
icans were hopelessly tied to the pat- 
tern of the past.” The record of Amer- 
ican diplomacy during 1931-1941 is 
open to severe but reasonable crit- 
icism, yet as Anne O'Hare McCormick 
once observed: “On the whole, it is a 
record we can stand on now and in 
the future.” To make warlords of Stim- 
son (read Hoover) and F. D. R. when 
Mussolini, Hitler and the Japanese 
militarists were on the rampage is 
beyond the competence of even 
“functional” history. 

WitiiaM L. Lucey 





From the orbit of the satellites 





BORDERLANDS OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 





By Oscar Halecki. Ronald. 503p. $6 





CONQUEST BY TERROR 





By Leland Stowe. Random House. 
300p. $3.50 





UNDERGROUND 





By Joseph Tenenbaum. Philosophical 
Library. 532p. $4.50 


In his compact but thought-provoking 
little book Limits and Divisions of 
European History, Professor Halecki 
criticized severely the use of the no- 
tion “Western” as equivalent to “Euro- 
pean,” thus renouncing the idea of 
a fundamental dualism of European 
history as it had been conceived by 
Ranke and is perpetuated by Gon- 


zague de Reynold. In publishing his 
Borderlands of Western Civilization, 
he has now acted according to his 
own principles. 

To supplement the already suffi- 
ciently well-known sstories of the 
Byzantine, Turkish and Russian em- 
pires, he offers the student of the 
European East a concise political his- 
tory of the numerous small nations 
which for almost fourteen centuries 
have lived between these empires and 
Germany and Italy. The whole eastern 
half of Central Europe—Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia, Poland, White 
Russia and the Ukraine, Bohemia, 
Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, the Yu- 
goslav regions, Bulgaria and even 
Austria—are dealt with in this volume. 
From the protohistoric beginnings un- 
til yesterday, their remote and recent 
developments are here described and 
evaluated. 

Both the admirable impartiality of 
this book and the way in which it is 
written make it a work of exceptional 
value. It was not an easy task to bring 
into the compass of a single volume 
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the stories of so many different coun- 
tries whose peoples often followed dif- 
ferent ideals or were even set against 
each other. Dr. Halecki has accom- 
plished it in seven masterly pictures, 
in which he studies the protohistoric 
background of the area, its medieval 
tradition, its development in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, its fate 
in the age of absolutism, its story in 
the nineteenth century and finally the 
major features of its history between 
the two World Wars and since 1945. 

The result is a vast canvas, but one 
surprisingly clear and coherent. Some 
of Dr. Halecki’s conclusions—such, for 
instance, as his definition of the Yalta 
Conference in February, 1945 as the 
real peace conference after the Second 
World War-—should be taken into con- 
sideration even by those historians 
whose interests exceed the East Cen- 
tral European area. 

The Borderlands of Western Civil- 
ization is, of course, a book of political 
history. Among the writers of the re- 
gion, for instance, only those are men- 
tioned whose works are related to pol- 
itics—the eighteenth-century Magyar 
author Bessenyi, the Czech historian 
Palacky, etc.—or who themselves par- 
ticipated in political developments. 
This is perhaps one of the drawbacks 
of the book. We may question the use- 
fulness of the detailed knowledge of 
purely political facts from the past, 
such as seditions, battles and estab- 
lishment of political groups. 

Our generation has moved far away 
from the times when not only Ranke’s 
concept of Europe, but also Ranke’s 
pattern of historiography was regarded 
as final and irreplaceable. The martyr- 
dom of St. Josaphat Kuncevié has been 
undoubtedly of greater importance for 
the spiritual development of the 
Ukrainians than the activities of some 
of the statesmen around the Union of 
Brest. The influence exerted by Jan 
Purkyné, a scientist, on the growth of 
national conscience of the Czechs in 
the nineteenth century surpassed that 
of many men of affairs. And did not 
the soul of Poland itself live for a time 
in the words of Mickiewicz? 

Let us hope that some day we shall 
read a history of East Central Europe 
in which all the branches of cultural 
activity, not just politics, will be in- 
cluded. Nevertheless, Dr. Halecki’s 
book has filled a large gap. 

Dr. Halecki’s last two chapters, ap- 
propriately called “Hitler’s War” and 
“Stalin’s Peace,” deal with the subju- 
gation of East Central Europe by the 
modern totalitarian imperialists. Ten- 
enbaum’s Underground and Stowe’s 
Conquest by Terror shed more light 
on the details of this development. 

Tenenbaum’s description of the suf- 
fering of Polish and Ukrainian Jewry 
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is certainly valuable because of its 
documentary evidence. Nevertheless, 
Underground can hardly be consid- 
ered a work of a truly historical na- 
ture. The author’s manifest bias against 
the Ukrainians—greater than his ab- 
horrence of the Nazis—constitutes 
rather an illustration of what Dr. 
Halecki calls the “special question” 
of the Jews. 

“Partly religious, partly racial,” says 
Dr. Halecki, “the Jewish question was 
primarily economic because in some 
professions, especially in commerce, 
the Jews were of a much higher per- 
centage than in the population at 
large.” 

One should also remember—just to 
emphasize the brutal ingratitude of 
the Nazi henchmen—that throughout 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies the East Central European 
Jews were the most prominent spread- 
ers of German culture. Everywhere, 
the Jewish family names were almost 
all German (e.g. Tenenbaum). In 
Austria-Hungary before 1914 one 
could hardly find more fanatical 
apostles of German nationalism than 
the Jews grouped around the Neue 
Freie Presse in Vienna. It was mainly 


with this Jewish daily that young 
Thomas Masaryk had to fight when 
defending the rights of the oppressed 
Slavs. 

The publishers of Leland Stowe’s 
Conquest by Terror call it a report. 
It is, however, much more than an 
eyewitness account by a correspon- 
dent. Starting with the very correct 
assumption that the Soviets are not 
treating East Central Europe as sepa- 
rate nations but rather as one area, 
Mr. Stowe has made an attempt to 
give a complete analysis of their pat- 
tern of action. 

Free from the personal memories 
of many refugee authors and with no 
personal axe to grind, he has placed 
before his readers a really successful 
study of Communist capacities and 
methods. As readable as it is precise 
in its observations and conclusions, it 
should be adopted as a basic textbook 
not only by students of East Central 
European history, but also by all those 
who are interested in the modern po- 
litical trends in general. I do not know 
of a better book on what will prob- 
ably prove the most momentous in- 
ternational development of our days. 

Boupan CHUDOBA 





A cathedral is built 





THE GOLDEN HAND 





By Edith Simon. Putnam. 501p. $4 


This long historical novel—and a very 
good one it is, I am glad to report— 
has been built literally from the ground 
up. It is set in England in the years 
1347-1400; but there is no real Bedes- 
ford in Anglemere, no real Anglemere, 
no Ovisham on the sea, no Danesbor- 
ough. There are towns where mag- 
nificently beautiful cathedrals were 
built, lofty and wide, in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. But 
the Cathedral of St. Hand—of the 
Holy Hand—does not exist anywhere 
save in the pages of this book, in 
Miss Simon’s and her readers’ imag- 
inations. 

Yet the cathedral rises slowly from 
the marshy riverside after Edwin Wid- 
owson, masterly woodcarver, found 
the golden hand and the carven coffer 
and the picture pavement while dig- 
ging there to help build the Gray 
Friars a new monastery. The hand, 
one night, turned from gold to mum- 
mified flesh, and everyone remem- 
bered the story of St. Francis kissing 
the hand of the leper-beggar. They 
thought it a great miracle that the 
same hand the saint had kissed had 
come to be here; and when the parish 
church burned down two nights later, 
it seemed a sign that a new church 


should be built—a cathedral no less, 
of large design. 

The story is thickly peopled and 
if a few seem fantastic, even incredi- 
ble, one reminds one’s self this is a 
tale of a time long past, when such 
folk might have been. There is here 
the story of misshapen Juliana’s 
daughter, Elisabeth, and of her Flem- 
ish steward, Luke Robinson; of Ed- 
win’s son, Alfred, who became an 
artist monk and abbot of Bedesford; 
of the witch, Swan Ygern, called 
Jane; of Hugh, arrogant Lord of the 
Cinqmorts and his younger brother, 
Gervase; of Friar Laurentius and 
Brother Oswin. The stories of all these 
people are skilfully interwoven to make 
this a fabric of England in the years 
that saw the Black Plague and the 
revolt of Wat Tyler, when the Lol- 
lards were making the most of the 
laxity of some of the monasteries and 
the restlessness of the dispossessed 
and landless; when there were lepers 
still tolling their piteous bells along 
the highways and outlaws camping 
in the wildwood; when Edwin’s eld- 
est brother, Thomas, could be hanged 
from a tree, his severed hands tied 
about his neck, for killing one of 
milord’s stray deer. 

Although here and there Miss Si- 
mon’s (Mrs. Reeve’s) sympathies 
seem to favor the Lollard denial of 
Transubstantiation and while she per- 
haps overplays the laxity of rule in 
the Bedesford priory during Abbot 
William Goliard’s rule, she is in the 
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Translated by Rev. J. Otto 


PILI 


@ “With desolation is the land 
made desolate, because there is none 
that considereth in the heart” (Jer. 
12:11). The very heart of man is 
made desolate because, though he 
has considered the earth and con- % 
quered it, he has failed to con- $ 
sider his own heart and thus has 
squandered it. Modern man, having 
forgotten God, has lost his center 
of gravity; knowing neither God 
nor himself, he does not know the 
meaning of life. Father Philipon 
attempts to re-educate and reorient 
man by placing him in his true set- 
ting; the super-natural, the eternal. 
This he does by considering life as 
faith and love, action and suffering, 
and relating these to the eternal. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 








IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 147 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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main fair and eschews the vitupera- 
tive polemic often characteristic of 
other historians and historical novel- 
ists. 

Her portrait of Edwin Widowson is 
moving and admirable. He is a good 
man. It is a pleasure to rate The 
Golden Hand a superior novel for 
adult readers. R. F. Grapy 


From the Editor’s shelf 


Aces rn Cuaos, by Immanuel Velikov- 
sky (Doubleday. $4.50), is a recon- 
struction of Egyptian, Palestinian and 
Mesopotamian history. Frederick L. 
Moriarty says: “There is only one 
thing to be feared in an imaginative 
work like this—that people will take 
it seriously. There can hardly be a 
book in modern times which packs as 
many groundless speculations and 
erroneous interpretations between its 
covers as this fantastic and mischie- 
vous book.” He goes on to say that 
no serious historian of the Ancient 
World could possibly be deceived by 
this “mishmash of fact and fancy,” but 
the general reader should be warned 
that Velikovsky’s treatment flies in the 
face of the long and painstaking re- 
search carried on by generations of 
devoted scholars. 


Tue HawtnHornes, by Vernon Log- 
gins (Columbia. $5), is a biography 
of a family, of the seven generations 
of the Hawthornes through 300 years 
of their American existence. ‘It is a 
task of great magnitude, as C. Carroll 
Hollis points out. The result is that 
in the present volume the author 
has produced a series of interesting 
but isolated chapters, which are 
given surface continuity through 
chronology and family name. The 
chapters in the first half of the book, 


dealing with the Puritan world, in 
which the court, church and family 
records are carefully examined, are 
the most interesting. The reviewer 
was less satisfied with the section 
treating of the novelist and his daugh- 
ter, Mother Alphonsa, the founder of 
the Servants of Relief for Incurable 
Cancer. 


Rotten Hit, by Wyndham Lewis 
(Regnery. $3), is a collection of ten 
pieces, a lament on England under 
Attlee. Reviewer Walter O’Hearn 
selects “The Room Without a Tele- 
phone” and “The Bishop’s Fool” as 
his favorites. “The first is a subtly 
hilarious comedy about a fashionable 
poseur and his stay in a Catholic 
nursing home. The second is a study 
of a type logically impossible to the 
point of absurdity but found frequent- 
ly in England—the clergyman who at- 
tempts to combine Anglo-Catholicism 
with fellow-traveling.” He finds the 
author a penetrating and graceful 
writer and this present work to be an 
often extraordinarily revealing dissec- 
tion of Englishmen given over to the 
social planners. 





THE WORD 











“For this reason I bend my knees to 
the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
from whom all fatherhood in heaven 
and on earth receives its name, that 
He may grant you from His glorious 
riches to be strengthened with power 
through His Spirit unto the progress 
of the inner man” (Ephesians 3:14-16, 
Epistle, Feast of the Sacred Heart). 
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Toby was the watchman of our school 
in Baghdad. One day a friend came 
out to visit him. Judging from his 
pleading voice and gestures, the visitor 
evidently was asking for some great 
favor which Toby seemed reluctant to 
grant. Finally the friend ceased to 
call him Toby. Instead, following an 
Arab custom in such cases, he began 
with great earnestness to call him 
by the name of his son, “Apu JAMEEL” 
(father of Jameel). Toby yielded. 

In the same way St. Paul pleads 
with God for a great favor in our 
behalf. On bended knees he calls 
upon “the Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ” to enrich us with His divine 
power so that we may become like His 
own Son. 

St. Paul well understood that the 
way to touch the heart of God was to 
appeal in the name of His Son. As he 
told the Galatians (4:4-6), “God sent 
His Son, born of a woman... that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. 
And because you are sons, God has 
sent the Spirit of His Son into our 
hearts, crying ‘Abba, Father’.” 

All fatherhood in heaven and on 
earth is a reflection of the love of 
God our Father. Every true father de- 
sires to share all that he is and has 
with his children. He wants to protect 
them from harm and provide them 
with a home and everything necessary 
for their sustenance and growth in 
body and mind and spirit. These are 
the desires of a father’s heart. 

St. Paul had the heart of a true 
father. When he saw the Corinthians 
in danger of losing their souls, he re- 
minded them that they were his 
“dearest children,” for he had “be- 
gotten them in Jesus Christ.” They 
should look upon him then as their 
spiritual father, whose duty it was to 
protect them from harm. They should 
pattern their lives after his own. “Be 
imitators of me, as I am of Christ. For 
this very reason I have sent to you 
Timothy, who is my dearest son and 
faithful in the Lord” (1 Cor. 4:16, 
17). Timothy would remind them of 
Paul’s ways, which were those of Jesus 
Christ. 

In saying all this, St. Paul was want- 
ing in neither humility nor obedience 
to Our Lord, who had told His dis- 
ciples to call no man “father” on earth, 
“for one is your Father, who is in 
heaven” (Matt. 23:9). He knew that 
Our Lord was emphasizing the source 





Rev. WituuaM L. Lucey, S.J., is 
head of the History Depart- 
ment at Holy Cross College. 

Boupan Cuuposa, formerly in 
the Czech Parliament, is on 
the faculty at Iona College, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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of all fatherhood and the fountainhead 
of paternal love. 

St. Paul saw a father’s love reflected 
in the human Heart of Christ. And 
because Christ lived and loved in him, 
St. Paul’s apostolate reflected in a 
wonderful way the infinite love of God 
Our Father. 

The same can be said of St. John, 
who listened to the heart-beats of 
Christ as He instituted the Sacrament 
of Love. He, too, had a strong fatherly 
love for those whom he had begotten 
in Christ. Throughout his first epistle 
he yearns to share with his “dear 
children” the inexhaustible treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge to which 
we have access through the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. 

“Beloved, now we are children of 
God, and it has not yet appeared what 
we shall be. We know that when He 
appears, we shall be like to Him, 
for we shall see Him just as He is. 
And everyone who has this hope in 
Him makes himself holy as He also 
is holy” (I John 3:2, 3). 

Sacred Heart of Jesus, Image of the 
Eternal Father, make our hearts like 
unto Thine! Joxun J. ScaNnton, S.J. 
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FIRST LADY, the end production of 
the spring series of revivals at City 
Center Theatre, is a delectable com- 
edy that incidentally illustrates the dif- 
ference between the ephemeral and 
the lasting elements in drama. Kath- 
arine Dayton and George S. Kauf- 
man wrote the play in the mid-’thirties, 
and the revival demonstrates, for one 
thing, that one of the most durable 
subjects an author can choose is pol- 
itics. The reason, obviously, is that, 
while faces and slogans change, the 
techniques of political rivalry have not 
been altered since the founding of the 
Republic. 

Against a background of the polit- 
ical scheming that is sempiternal in 
the capital, the authors of First Lady 
project a cat-fight between two am- 
bitious women, each of whom is pant- 
ing to be the wife of the next Presi- 
dent. One is the wife of the Secretary 
of State, the other is married to a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. The ladies 
go at each other with fangs and claws 
bared for action, sending fur flying in 
all directions; and may the best 
woman win. 

The best woman does win, of 
course, because she is on the side of 
the angels. Otherwise the play would 
be a tragedy instead of the diverting 


comedy that it is. In the process of 
winning she fights a running skirmish 
with her rival through several of the 
most skilfully written comic scenes in 
American drama. At the moment, I 
can remember nothing more humorous 
in American comedy than the Supreme 
Court justice and his wife spending a 
quiet evening at home, except the 
Statue of Liberty clowning in The 
Male Animal. 

Helen Gahagan and Edna Best are 
starred as the drawing-room amazons, 
and their dueling over teacups is an 
exquisite portrayal of deftly etched 
characters. When they are on stage 
together, honors are even, but in 
scenes in which only one of them ap- 
pears Miss Best is definitely superior. 
Frederic Tozere, also starred in the 
production, is persuasive as an ailing 
justice of the Supreme Court. Peggy 
Ann Garner, as a little old Southern 
girl, makes the audience fall in love 
with her while she is pursuing Scott 
McKay, whose performance as a fresh- 
man Senator is properly gauche. Ona 
Munson is impressive as a social sec- 
retary. Miss Garner, Miss Munson and 
Mr. McKay, it should be mentioned, 
are included in the sextuple constel- 
lation of stars black-printed in the 
play bill. 

The comedy was produced by New 
York City Theatre Company and di- 
rected by David Alexander. The direc- 
tion would be right for a small theatre 
like the Plymouth or Booth, but the 
actors should speak louder in City 
Center. Peter Larkin designed sets. 

THEOPHILUs LEWIs 
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LYDIA BAILEY, adapted rather 
loosely from Kenneth Roberts’ novel, 
has a fresh and exciting background. 
The setting is Haiti at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century in the midst 
of that island’s painful and bloody 
battle for independence from France. 
The semitropical scenery, photo- 
graphed in Technicolor, is handsome 
and authentic-seeming. The sights and 
sounds of the island—voodoo rites, the 
throbbing of tom-toms, etc.—are well 
captured. And the Negro actors who 
play Toussaint YOuverture and his 
lieutenants bring a dignity and con- 
viction to their roles which com- 
municates a feeling of history in the 
making. 

Sad to relate, however, the story 
which occupies a front and center 
position most of the time is anything 
but helpful in sustaining the illusion 
of realism. It concerns a young Bal- 
timore lawyer (Dale Robertson) who 
goes to Haiti to obtain a signature in 
connection with a legacy from the lady 
in the title (Anne Francis), the Amer- 
ican-born ward of a French planter. 
Though his sympathies lie with the 
revolutionaries, the hero finds himself 
in an assortment of extravagant perils 
from both sides, while the heroine, 
having been corrupted by the French 
aristocrats’ way of life, has to go 





Thousands of readers have 
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in this first-person story 
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through some shattering experiences 
before democracy and love are al- 
lowed to triumph. 

There are hairbreadth escapes and 
action galore, but they are strictly of 
the cliff-hanger school of drama; and 
the characterizations are equally un- 
subtle. For adults the total effect is 
rather as though The Perils of Pauline 
had been photographed against an 
authentic Revolutionary War back- 
ground. (20th Century-Fox) 


RED BALL EXPRESS. The World 
War II exploits of every conceivable 
combat branch of the Armed Forces 
having been celebrated in earlier pic- 
tures, this one sets out to extol the 
Army Transportation Corps. More 
specifically, it is a tribute to the men 
who, in the summer of 1944, kept a 
steady stream of supply trucks shut- 
tling between Cherbourg and the front 
250 miles away and thus prevented 
Patton’s fast-thrusting Third Army 
from bogging down for lack of maté- 
riel. This logistical miracle was ac- 
complished in the face of almost im- 
passable roads and encounters with 
bypassed enemy troops. In the course 
of it, the ill-assorted and unpromising 
Negro and white troops recruited hit- 
or-miss for the job were drawn to- 
gether and dignified by their mutual 
effort. 

The plot on which operation Red 
Ball Express is hung is the old one 
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about a lieutenant (Jeff Chandler) 
and a sergeant (Alex Nicol), who are 
waging a personal feud carried over 
from civilian life. Its treatment in this 
instance is, to put it kindly, undis- 
tinguished, and the picture is further 
handicapped by some distracting mock 
heroics. None the less, for the family, 
it is an interesting treatment of a 
little-known sidelight of the war and 
it puts across without preaching some 
much-needed observations on the sub- 
ject of tolerance. 
(Universal-International) 


LOVELY TO LOOK AT is an aptly 
titled Technicolor musical. A remake 
of Roberta, it employs all of Jerome 
Kern’s memorable score—“Smoke Gets 
In Your Eyes,” “The Touch Of Your 
Hand,” etc.—adds a few numbers bor- 
rowed from his scores for other films 
and consequently is also lovely to 
listen to. Adults who expect a musical 
to be something more than a succes- 
sion of agreeable sensuous impressions 
will probably find that the plot— 
about an unsophisticated American 
male who inherits a half-interest in a 
Paris fashion salon—has deteriorated 
with age and rewriting. They may 
also feel that the film sacrifices pace 
in trying too hard to be spectacular. 
Most people, however, should find 
that the singing of Howard Keel and 
Kathryn Grayson, the clowning of Red 
Skelton, and especially the dancing of 
Marge and Gower Champion, add up 
to a pleasant evening’s entertainment. 
(MGM) Morra WALSH 





PARADE 











THE GREATEST PARADE IN THE 
world—the march of the human race 
down the corridors of Time—moved 
on ceaselessly throughout the week. 
... The spectacle was not an edifying 
one: too many of the marchers were 
acting up as they stomped onward... . 
Social disorder, in various forms, shat- 
tered the peace of Time’s corridors. 
. .. Inhumanity was on view... . In 
Jersey City, N. J., a blind man beat 
up his wife, desisted reluctantly when 
police burst in. . .. Dentures came be- 
tween spouses’ hearts. .. . In Los An- 
geles, a husband yanked out his wife’s 
false teeth, buried them deep in the 
family back yard. . . . Better-halves 
chased husbands to the tops of ve- 
hicles. . . . In Youngstown, O., police 
spied a man riding on the roof of a 
taxicab, questioned him. He explained: 
“My wife won't let me ride inside the 
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cab with her. We had an argument.” 
. . . Dog diets were funneled down 


unsuspecting human gullets. . . . In 
Memphis, Tenn., a wife admitted she 
has given her husband dog food for 
years. She said he doesn’t know what 
he is eating, repeatedly tells her to 
keep “plenty of that good hash on 
hand.” 


As the far-flung parade went on and 
on, so did the tumult and confusion. 
. . » In Worcester, Mass., a husband 
entered his sixth divorce suit against 
his wife. Countering, she filed her 
sixth against him. Ten previous suits 
had been frustrated by reconciliations. 
. .. Members of Bigamists Anonymous 
were in the parade. . . . In Washing- 
ton, D. C., a man leading a double 
life revealed confidentially to a Treas- 
ury Official that savings bonds help 
him keep two better-halves deceived. 
He said: “I have two wives. I buy the 
bonds and give them to my first wife. 
After sixty days, I sneak them away, 
cash them, give the money to my sec- 
ond wife.” . . . Inattention to the work 
in hand was observed... . In Boston, 
an acrobat, rehearsing for a show, took 
a wrong turn and somersaulted out of 
a third-story window. His tumbling 
partner flew through the window in 
his wake. Hospital authorities reported 
the injuries caused by the rehearsal 


were not serious. . . . Inhospitable 
attitudes towards strangers were 
glimpsed. .. . In Melbourne, Australia, 


when a Moslem seaman stopped on 
a downtown street, faced Mecca, re- 
moved his shoes and knelt to pray, 
somebody stole his shoes. . . . Pre- 
mature rewards were distributed. .. . 
In Walla Walla, Wash., State prison 
inmates were regaled with a banquet 
because no one had tried to escape 
for a year. The morning after the ban- 
quet, guards found a nearly-completed 
tunnel under the prison wall... . 
Smart detective work was reported. 
. . . In London, Eng., police arrested 
a man suspected of forwarding a 
blackmail letter in which the word 
“perhaps” had been spelled “perp- 
haps.” The man was ordered to write: 
“Perhaps fair weather is near.” He 
got four years when he turned in an- 
other “perphaps.” 


As the human race marches down the 
corridors of Time, the good and the 
evil move on shoulder to shoulder. .. . 
At the terminal point of Time’s cor- 
ridors, a separating process takes 
place. ... The marchers who voted for 
Hell will move off in one direction; 
those who voted for Heaven in an- 
other. . . . Eventually, there will not 
be any parade in the corridors of 
Time. .. . The corridors will be empty. 
Joun A. TOOMEY 
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HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


We are established book publishers whose basic policy 

is to encourage new or unknown authors. If you are 

looking for a publisher of your religious or scholarly 

work, biography, poetry, novel, etc., perhaps we can 

help you. Write today for Free Booklet CA. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 230 w. 4ist St., N.Y. 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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Spiritually inspiring 
beautiful color slides of 


LOURDES 


The Tiny City of Great Miracles 
Also HOLY LAND, Rome, Vatican, 
Churches of Mexico and many other 
outstanding color slides for parishes, 
schools and lecturers. 


For free catalog "A" write to: 


ARGO SLIDES 


62 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


























ae 
CHALICES 
AND CIBORIA 


Send for book Ne. AIC 
117 GOWER ST. 
LONDON W.C.1.. ENGLAND 











EYE EXAMINATIONS— fhree Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 

Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 

















and Tower Carcilens 


Mass Chimes, Dept. 214, Casitas, L. A. 38, Cal. 














CORRESPONDENCE 








Thanks through the Mass 
Eprror: In the May 17 “Feature X” 
Rev. George R. Demuth says he has 
never seen a Get-Well Mass Card, 
and asks: “What about Mass for the 
living?” He may be interested in my 
idea: a Mass to thank God for my 
recovery and to acknowledge my 
friends’ help. Twice after long illnesses, 
having received and accepted many 
courtesies from friends, even in a 
monetary way, I have, in appreciation, 
had Masses offered for the intentions 
of my friends. 

Owing to a fall this past winter, I 
was confined to the hospital, and later 
to a walker, over a period of six weeks. 
Every possible kindness was extended 
to me by friends from the parish Altar 
Society and by members of my study 
club. In appreciation, I arranged with 
the curate who brought me Holy Com- 
munion each week during my illness 
to offer a Mass on the First Friday 
of February for the intentions of my 
benefactors. All assembled to say the 
Fatima prayers before the Mass. Al- 
though I had to be assisted to the altar 
rail, I received Holy Communion with 
my good friends. They all felt it was 
the finest acknowledgment that could 
have been offered them. 

The idea has caught on among other 
sick persons and I am writing in the 
hope that this practice may spread. 

(Miss) THERESA D1IERKES 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Catholics and psychiatry 
EpiTor: In your May 10 issue I was 
very much interested in Dr. Francis 
J. Braceland’s article, “Our Number 
One medical problem.” I think it 
would be very enlightening if Dr. 
Braceland, and perhaps several other 
psychiatrists, would write articles and 
enlarge upon their views of psycho- 
analysis both as Catholics and psy- 
chiatrists. 

There seems to be so much ill- 
informed denunciation of psycho- 
analysis that I think it is time to dis- 
cuss the subject from all angles. 

Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
would find profit in such a series of 
articles. 

(Mrs.) Heten M. Evpripce 

South Miami, Fla. 


Housework with reading 

Epitor: Mrs. Eloise Wilkin (“Corres- 
pondence,” 5/10) had the courage I 
lacked when, in your March 22 edi- 
torial, you challenged us Catholic 
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women about our reading. I can now 
do no less than substantiate her claim 
for many of us. 

This is a sampling of the books I 
have read during the past year: John 
Adams and the American Revolution, 
by Catherine Drinker Bowen; The 
Story of Jesus, by Frangois Mauriac; 
Roy Campbell’s translation of the po- 
ems of St. John of the Cross; The 
Betrothed, by Alessandro Manzoni; 
Thor With Angels, by Christopher 
Fry; Behind the Masque, by Urban 
Nagle, O.P.; Return to Chesterton, by 
Maisie Ward. 

We regularly read AMErica, Com- 
monweal and Newsweek. I frequently 
pick up the New Leader at the 
library. 

Like Mrs. Wilkin, I have four chil- 
dren. I do my own housework. 
(Mrs.) KATHLEEN M. DEVEREAUX 

Pontiac, Michigan 


Presidential powers 
Eprtor: Your editorial “To the High 
Court” (Am. 5/17) smacks of the doc- 
trine of expediency promulgated by 
the late Justice Holmes. 

I was taught, both in grade school 
civics and in my course of constitu- 
tional law at Marquette University 
Law School, that the powers which 
were not delegated by the Constitu- 
tion were reserved in the people. Your 
arguments for “a vast expansion of 
Presidential powers” and for maintain- 
ing “an uninterrupted supply of arms 
to our fighting forces” are not justifica- 
tion for usurpation of power by the 
Chief Executive. 

Your opinion that “no court ever 
before attempted to narrow the scope 
of the President’s power to the degree 
Judge Pine did” appears to be an un- 
informed one. Have you read any of 
the cases cited by the attorneys for 
the steel companies? 

If you were to apply your theory 
of “expediency” to moral matters, 
wouldn’t it come to “the end justifies 
the means?” Joun A. WitTIc 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Holmes was cited for the majority in 
the seizure case. This is not a question 
of moral philosophy but of constitu- 
tional law. Dr. E. S. Corwin, who op- 
poses “Presidential autocracy,” has 
recently written: “Judge Pine can argue 
until the cows come home. . . The 
fact is it [the disputed power] can 
reasonably be implied from the ‘Execu- 
tive Power’ clause.” Ep.) 
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Schools — Colleges 


=—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 





INDIANA 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-women 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





SS ae 


GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 


Founded 1789 he the eee y Fathers. ——- des 7-1 
Fully accredited. :. 


ted enrollment. 


Supervised study. 
at “acre — svat as from foe saphe Capital Rifle 
er sports. 


9-bole golf course, 10 


Pubite speaking, debating, choir. Hoby” Rg Catalog. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J. 
Box 206 Garrett Park, Md. 


——— MASSACHUSETTS——— 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Averedited Boarding Sehool for High School Beye 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 


= AN 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
gtees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal, and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 











Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 
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COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholle Womes 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board ef Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the —— pi yd 
pov nnie on the were Mississippi. One hun 

. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr.’’ “Hiawatha,” “the 
400. cs ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 
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Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





— 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Condueted by the Sisters of St. Domlale 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Seeretarial Tralning 





OY FOUN ocnccccosos 


Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ao- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fu located among the Ramapo Hills. [a 
Preparatory and General Courses. . usic, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Prone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 

ing, Teacher Training. Approved by 

Association of American Universities. 

Campus bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, er training, see- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





= Te 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. D Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, _ Home Economics, Art, Musie, 

li D i Directed 





t+ 4) 
field trips “in all d P Athleti 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.3; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount rie age Schools: Wilsen 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. ¥' Address Reverend 
Mother. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character, development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproef bulld- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. IIlustrated catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


OHIO 
GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Millis (Cleveland) Ohie 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere, 138-acre campus, educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 


—— PENNSYLVANIA———— 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Catholic College for Women, 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


A.B., B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Courses in 
art, dietetics, drama, guidance, liberal arta, 
librarianship (A.L.A.Acc.), liturgical music, 
music (N.A.S.M.Acc.), psychology, radio, 
science, sec’l studies, social service, special 
education, teaching—elementary and _second- 
ary, vocational home ec. Sports. Campus, 
dorms. Fully accredited. 


Information: Address Registrar, Box A. 








RHODE ISLAND 
ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 


Bay View-Riverside 15, Rhode Island 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Pre-Primary through grade 12 
Modern fireproof buildings 
peouines 40 acre campus 
Military Day School for Boys 
Pre-Primary through grade 8 
For information address: Sister Superior 
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